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and thirsty at other times, with here a line of olives
gray and green, there a dark grove of orange-trees full
of golden fruit. In the midst of a great field far away
you first catch sight of the bulls, a whole herd of them,
unloosed and for the most part uncontrolled. There
are many admirers, among them half the gipsies and
idlers of Seville. An immense literature has sprung
up round the Corrida, and two newspapers devote them-
selves exclusively to the sport Popular toreros are
millionaires and perhaps the best-known men in Spain,
though I do not think the Spanish press would find, in
their prowess in the bull-ring, promise of success at the
head of a government department as the English press
did with a famous cricketer.
The Corrida itself is certainly one of the sights of the
world. The great amphitheatre, half in shadow, is full
of people in every sort of splendid costume. Above is
the soft sky, below, as in Rome of old, the golden
sand of the arena, and everywhere around you the
people of Seville. Before you, on the sunny side of the
circus, thousands upon thousands of poor folk, splendid
in many colours, with yellow, red, green, and crimson
handkerchiefs, parasols, mantillas embroidered with
flowers. On the shady side thousands and again thou-
sands in every sort of costume, the white mantilla pre-
dominating among the women, though it is overwhelmed
by the innumerable sombreros of the men. Everywhere
the aguadores, with their great jars and jingling glasses,
push their way through the multitude, selling water;
all sorts of merchants crying oranges, newspapers, fans,
strange kinds of shellfish, and pictures of the toreros,
elbow their way among the crowd; but over all is the
immense inarticulate voice of the people, joyful with
laughter, uncertain and high with excitement, full of
expectation. Every sort of person is come to see the